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Chats With the Editor 


"l WANT 
TO GO STEADY" 


Q. There is this boy that has asked me 
to go steady with him, but my mother says 
I can’t. What should I say to her? I’m 15 
and he’s 16, and he says he loves me, and 
he’s a lot older and more mature than most 
boys his age, and I'd like to go steady with 
him.—Margaret, Age 15, Maryland. 


A. Three cheers for your mother. What 
this denomination needs is a lot more like 
her. 

What should you say to her? Say Thank 
you for being such a wonderful mother and 
having so much good sense. 

As for this boy who says he loves you, 
any boy who really loves you doesn’t want 
you going steady with anyone at your age. 
And as for his being mature, anyone who is 
really mature has more good sense than to 
want you going steady before you are much 
older than you are now. 

Stick by your mother’s advice, and have 
less to do with this boy for a while. 


Q. Is it all right for girls to pierce their 
ears and wear earrings?—Emilie, Age 10, 
Alberta, Canada. 


A. No. 

Seventh-day Adventist girls do not wear 
earrings, so there is no need for them to 
have their ears pierced. 

The reason why they don’t wear earrings 
is that in the Bible God asks them not to. 
Read 1 Timothy 2:9 and you will see that 
Paul says that Christian women will not 
wear “gold, or pearls, or costly array.” 

Even far back in the Old Testament, in 
Genesis 35:4, after God asked Jacob to 
hold a special worship service, the women 
took off their earrings and gave them to 
Jacob, and he buried them in the ground. 
That is a good thing to do with earrings! 
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Q. Is it all right to read the MV Reading 
Course books on Sabbath?—Lydia, Age 11, 
California. 


A. Yes, Lydia, it is. Once in a while there 
may be one that isn’t good for Sabbath, but 
most of them are chosen so as to be good 
for Sabbath afternoon. 

Incidentally, they are called MV Book 
Club books nowadays. 


Q. What is wrong with going swimming 


on Sabbath? After all, it’s healthful exer- 
cise outdoors in nature, isn’t it? And isn’t 
that all right on Sabbath?—John, Age 15, 
Florida. 


A. Since when, John, was it all right to 
do something on Sabbath just because it 
was “healthful exercise outdoors in na- 
ture”? This would justify baseball, tennis, 
and all sorts of other activities that cer- 
tainly do not belong on Sabbath. 

No, John, I cannot think of any reason 
that would justify swimming on Sabbath 
except, perhaps, to rescue someone who 
was drowning, and you know that doesn’t 
happen very often. 

Even then, one should swim to the rescue 
only if he is a trained lifeguard. It is much 
wiser to go in a boat, or to throw a rope 
to the victim, or to reach out a long pole 
to him. 

Swimming is something we do for fun. 
If you are careful not to do your own 
pleasure on Sabbath, but do always the 
things God tells us to do, you will soon 
discover—perhaps to your surprise—that 
Sabbath will be the happiest day of the 
week. 


Q. Is it all right to go to church on Sun- 
day if your neighbor invites you?—Jean, 
Age 10, California. 


A. Yes, it’s a friendly thing to do. Then 
ask your friend to come to Sabbath school 
with you. 

If you have any questions send them to 
Lawrence Maxwell, Editor, JUNIOR GUIDE, 
Washington 12, D.C. giving your name, 
age, and address. 


Your friend, 








You wouldn’t think that white children were 


beans—but that’s what they were to Dotty. 


Doity’s Beans 


By NELLIA BURMAN GARBER 


pte come here, please,” Mrs. Broome 
called to her teen-age daughter who was 
listening to a borrowed record. “I need some 
help.” 

Dotty frowned. Mother always needed 
help at the wrong time. Maxine had lent her 
a record, and she had played it over and over 
on the old phonograph in the parlor until 
her arm almost ached from cranking it. Still 
she could not hear enough of the dreamy 
Hawaiian music. But Dotty had learned 





long ago that when her mother spoke, she 
had best obey; so she turned off the music 
and hurried to the kitchen. 

“Yes, Mother,” she said, more as a ques- 
tion than a reply. 

“I wish you would clean these beans so 
I can put them to soak. It is almost time for _ 
your father to come home from work, and 
I must get supper ready.” 

Dotty sighed. Of all the things she hated, 
cleaning beans she hated the most. You see, 
Dotty lived in the days when beans were 
not cleaned as they are today. Beans were 
bought in brown paper sacks and often had 
stones, seeds, or even bean pods in them in 
rather large numbers. It was really quite a 
task to clean them well, and it sometimes 
consumed considerable time to do a family- 
sized portion of beans. 

Mother Broome heard that sigh. She 
smiled brightly and said, “Dotty, do your 
very best with those beans; someday you 
may be a missionary. You know, mission- 
aries just must do their very best.” 

Dotty knew what her mother meant. As 
long as she could remember she had 
planned to be a missionary in Africa. When 
she was small, she would have “sick” dollies 
around the house. Then she would play that 
she was a missionary nurse and the sick dolls 
were African lepers. When she had grown a 
little older she learned to sew, to cook, to 
clean—all because she wanted to be a mis- 
sionary someday. But now there were these 
horrid beans. 

“Whatever can cleaning beans have to do 
with being a missionary?” she demanded. 

To page 15 
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Of all the things Dotty hated, cleaning beans was the 
worst. She never thought that when she got to the 
mission field she would remember them and laugh. 
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At last mother had given Mavis permission to go to town and 


buy a skirt all by herself. 


The Velvet Skirt 


By ELEANOR GILREATH 


| ovairngy were working out better than 
Mavis had dared to hope. Her usually 
pleasant face was beaming with joy. 

“Oh, Mother,” the excited words tumbled 
out, “then you don’t care? I can really have 
_something new to wear to Martha’s party? 
Oh, I’m so glad! Everyone else is getting 
something new, but I was afraid you would 
think my red dress was good enough.” 

Mavis, with a sudden bounce, gave her 
mother a swift, impetuous hug, then looked 
earnestly thoughtful for a moment. “Suppose 
I go to town right away and pick it out. 
Shall I, Mother? I'll use ver—r—y good 
judgment. Really I will. You'll be pleased 
with my good taste in clothes. And—oh—I'll 
look so beautiful for the party!” Her ex- 
citement, once more bubbling over, seemed 
to propel her out of the room in a flash 
and send her on her way. 

Mrs. Stevens smiled softly as she watched 
the young whirlwind make its exit. It was 
good to have enthusiasm like that, she re- 
flected, though she wished it might radiate 
from something more vital than a new dress; 
for really the red dress was very pretty— 
plenty good enough too. But this must mean 
very much to her young daughter to make 
her willing to spend her own long-saved, 
hard-earned money. After all, selecting some- 
thing suitable and economical would be a 
helpful experience for a teen-age girl. Mother 
smiled again hopefully. 

The bus could scarcely travel fast enough 
for Mavis’ flying spirit, but the wilting heat 
was almost a match for her excitement. 
“My,” she thought as she grew warmer and 
warmer, “this is not the best day for shop- 


ping. Perhaps I can find a nice dress quickly 
and go home out of this heat soon.” 

When the bus arrived in town the still- 
eager girl got off and headed for the dress 
department in a nearby store. There she 
found rack after rack of dresses, skirts, and 
blouses. So many to choose from! Rapidly 
she pushed the skirts from one side to an- 
other, trying—in vain—to find something 
she liked. 

Just as she was turning away, she saw be- 
side the rack a breath-taking bit of loveliness 
she had not noticed before. 

“Oh, how gorgeous!” she thought, and 
reached for a beautiful blue velvet skirt. 
“If only I could afford something as wonder- 
ful and as expensive-looking as this!” Hope 
began to rise within her, although she knew 
that the amount of money she had been 
saving would vanish completely if she 
bought such a skirt. “At least,” she said to 
herself, “I can try it on.” 

As she struggled to make up her mind, a 
gracious saleslady appeared. “Can I help you, 
honey?” she asked, smiling as she noticed 
the eager eyes caressing the lovely garment. 
Mavis hesitated only a second. 

“Well, I—I would like to try this adorable 
skirt on,” she said doubtfully, yet with a 
shy eagerness. The girl would have been 
surprised had she noticed the sudden look in 
the lady’s eyes plainly questioning: “Can you 
really afford this?” But she spoke to Mavis 
in the nicest way possible. “I’m sorry, but 
we are holding this skirt for another girl. 
She is coming to try it on again this after- 
noon.” 

Disappointed, Mavis thanked the lady and 
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turned to leave, but as she took one fare- 
well glance at the coveted skirt, her gaze 
fell on a ticket attached to a pocket. “Hold 
for Dot Watson,” it read. 

A chill ran over Mavis. If she could not 
have the skirt herself, Dot Watson surely 
should not have it! “After all,” she reasoned, 
“Dot has more clothes now than she needs. 
This velvet skirt wouldn’t look nice on her, 

nyway—she is so fat.” 

The saleslady saw that the girl had turned 
back to the rack and thought that perhaps 
she had found something more suitable. 
However, Mavis had another thought in 
mind. “Ma'am,” she asked in softly pleading 
tones, “do you know who Dot Watson is?” 
Finding that she did, the girl spoke with a 
little more assurance. “Surely you know 
that Dot is always asking salesladies to hold 
clothes for her that she does not really want 
or even mean to buy?” Somehow the sales- 
lady felt she should question further, but the 
girl seemed sincere, and if what she said 





was true, the store was fortunate to find it 
out and make a quick sale. 

“Perhaps, then, we shouldn’t hold it 
longer.” The saleslady hesitated a moment, 
then nodded her consent. “You may try it on, 
if you wish.” 

“I have a blouse at home that will match 
it,’ Mavis said happily as she slipped the 
skirt over her brown curls. “Oh, dear, this 
would take every bit of my money. But I 
must have it. I'll look so nice in it at Martha's 
party.” 

As the saleslady handed her the box con- 
taining her purchase, Mavis felt a surge 
of guilt; but deliberately she shook it off, 
reminding herself that Dot didn’t need this 
skirt. She was so elated she could hardly wait 
to get home to show her mother what a suc- 
cessful shopping trip she had had. Surely 
mother would be proud of her. 

Mavis was almost singing as she walked 
to the corner to catch her bus home, having 

To page 18 
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Mavis slipped on the blue velvet skirt and gazed at herself in the mirror. 
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What started out as a simple berry-picking 
expedition finished up as three days 
and two nights lost in the forest! 


BLUE- 
BERRIES 
and 
SWAMP 
WATER 


By IRENE BUTLER ENGELBERT 


HEN Bruce and his sister Lorie decided 

to pick blueberries so grandmother could 
make them a pie for supper, they had not 
counted on getting lost. But lost they cer- 
tainly were, and for fifty-two hours! 

Bruce and Lorie Colfax and their parents 
were visiting Grandfather and Grandmother 
Hartwick on a farm in northern Minnesota. 
It was mid-July, and the blueberries were 
ripe in thickets in the pasture and all along 
the edges of the woods. The first day they 
were there the children went into the pasture 
and picked enough blueberries for break- 
fast the next day plus all they could eat on 
the spot. They returned to the house with 
fingers and mouths blue. 

The second day of their vacation was 
Monday, and Bruce said to grandmother, 
“If we pick enough blueberries, would you 
make a blueberry pie for us?” 

“Of course,” grandmother answered. “I 
would enjoy a piece of blueberry pie myself.” 
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“And it sounds good to me too,” grand- 
father put in. “I’m in favor of two or three 
blueberry pies.” 

“It takes only about a quart of berries for 
a pie,” grandmother said, “so you won't 
need to pick a lot.” 

“Now mind you,” grandfather cautioned. 
“Don’t go into the woods where you can’t 
see the house. As long as you can see the 
house you are all right. But that woods is 7 
regular wilderness. You get a half mile or 
mile into it and you might as well be 
twenty miles away. You'd be really lost. You 
might never get home again.” 

“Don’t frighten them,” grandmother tre- 
proved him gently. 

“I'm not frightening them, just telling 
them to be careful. And I might as well add 
that there are bears in the woods. They like 
berries, too, you know.” 

Lorie had a notion to give up the whole 
idea right then, but Bruce said cheerfully, 
“We won't go into the woods. We can prob- 
ably find all the berries we want in the pas- 
ture.” 

Of course there was nothing to worry 
about, Lorie could see now. 

Grandmother gave each of them a five- 
pound honey pail, and Bruce asked for an 
extra one. “I want plenty of pie,” he ex- 
plained. 

“Is it all right if we take Irish along?” 
Lorie asked. 

“Sure, he might help keep the bears away!” 
grandfather laughed. So grandfather’s half- 
grown Irish setter pup frolicked along with 
the children. 

It didn’t take long to cover the pasture, 
~ by then both pails were a little over half 
ull. 

“Let's cross the fence and pick between 
here and the creek,” Bruce suggested. “We 
can still see the house from the creek, and 
there are lots of blueberries there.” 

So they picked blueberries at the edge of 
the woods by the creek. They were such 
large, delicious berries that it wasn’t long 
before two of the pails were full. “Let’s put 
our full pails by the pasture fence,” Bruce 
said. “Then we can work together to fill the 
third one before we go home.” 

Irish kept himself busy digging in a 
gopher hole, or following a rabbit scent. 

Bruce and Lorie wandered deeper into 
the woods to find more blueberries, and soon 
Lorie cried in alarm, “We can’t see the house 
from here!” 








“All we have to do is go back to the 
creek, and we can see it from there,” Bruce 
mumbled as he stuffed more berries into his 
mouth. 

His assurance calmed Lorie’s fears, and 
she continued to pick, walking on from 
bush to bush to find more luscious berries. 

Finally the third pail was full and Lorie 
said, “It won't hold another berry. They are 

olling off the top now.” 

“Then let’s sit down and rest a few min- 
utes before we go back,” Bruce suggested. 
“It’s so hot, and I’m tired.” 

Lorie was glad to rest, but she felt uneasy. 

“The house is right over that way,” Bruce 
assured her. “I’m as certain as can be.” 

Lorie was certain, too, that home was in 
that direction. So after a brief rest they 
started out. Irish tagged along happily. 

After they had walked for nearly half an 
hour they came to some water. But it was 
not the creek near grandfather’s pasture. It 
was a swamp. 

“We must be a little off the track,” Bruce 
admitted casually, trying to conceal his grow- 
ing fear. 

“Here, Irish, let’s go home,” Bruce coaxed 


hopefully. “Home, Irish, home.” But Irish 
was too young a puppy to know what Bruce 
wanted. He had decided this was a picnic 
outing, and he intended to follow the chil- 
dren and enjoy it with them. They could 
soon see it was useless to expect him to 
lead them. 

“Oh, Bruce! We're really lost, aren’t we?” 
Lorie was trying to keep back the tears. “Let's 
pray. Let’s pray right now that we will see 
grandfather’s house soon.” 

So Bruce and Lorie knelt down on the 
damp, swampy earth and prayed for guid- 
ance. Then they got up and started off in a 
different direction. 

But an hour later they still saw no trace 
of the creek, the pasture, or anything fa- 
miliar. As dark came on they began to realize 
that they were hopelessly lost in the great 
wilderness grandfather had warned them of. 
They felt sure that their parents and grand- 
parents would be out searching for them. But 
now no one could find them before daylight, 
so they prepared to spend the night where 
they were. 

With the jackknife he always carried in 
his pocket, Bruce cut pine boughs and he 
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As night drew on, Bruce cut pine boughs and Lorie spread them to make beds they could sleep on. 
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and Lorie piled them neatly to make beds 
for themselves. They ate nearly half the 
blueberries in their pail and offered some 
to Irish. But he ignored them. 

Before lying down, Bruce and Lorie 
prayed again that God would care for them. 

The next morning they ate the rest of the 
blueberries. Then, after another earnest 
prayer, they started on in the direction that 
they hoped would lead them out of the 
Minnesota wilderness. 

They didn’t know it, but they were now 
going in a direction that led them even 
farther away from their grandfather's home. 
But God had not forgotten them. He knew 
where they were and was watching over 
them. 

When Bruce and Lorie had not returned 
by suppertime on Monday, their parents and 
grandparents began to search for them. 
When darkness came they had called friends 
and neighbors and organized a searching 
party, ready to begin hunting for the chil- 
dren by daylight the next morning. 

All day Tuesday Bruce and Lorie wan- 
dered in the dense woods with cheerful 
Irish for company. The brother and sister 
tried to encourage each other, but as the day 
wore on it was hard not to give way to total 
hopelessness. They ate what wild berries 
they could find, and because they were suf- 
fering from thirst in the July heat, they 
drank gingerly of swamp water, the only 
water they could find. Irish drank the swamp 
water, too, with no worries about germs or 
flavor. He was also able to catch and eat a 
small gopher. 

By early afternoon of the second day the 
frantic parents and grandparents asked the 
police for help. Soon a rescue party of three 
hundred men, organized by the police, were 
carefully searching the woods. But when 
darkness came they had to quit for the night. 

The brother and sister prayed many times 
together. And both of them often prayed 
silently as they trudged along. They slept 
again on pine-bough beds the second night. 

With a new day they summoned up new 
hope and started on again. After pushing 
through the thick brush and trees for prob- 
ably two hours, they came upon two piles of 
pine boughs that looked as if they had been 
slept on. Bruce and Lorie stopped and looked 
at them in surprise. 

“Bruce! Someone else is in the woods, too! 
Look, this is where they have slept! Maybe 
we will find them!” Lorie cried in excitement. 
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Bruce said nothing. He had a discouraged 
look on his face. Then the truth dawned on 
Lorie, too, that this was where they them- 
selves had slept the night before. They had 
gone in a circle, and were back at the be- 
ginning again. Their spirits dropped to the 
soles of their weary feet, and they turned 
and walked slowly in another direction. 

On Wednesday the police added to the 
search two planes and a helicopter, equipp 
with two-way radios. And that day Bruc 
and Lorie met a bear! 

They had been talking about the possibil- 
ity of a rescue party finding them. There 
was sure to be a search in progress. But 
would anyone be able to find them in that 
vast wilderness? They both remembered, 
though they didn’t remind each other, that 
their grandfather had warned them that if 
they got lost in the woods they might never 
get home again. They kept pushing the 
thought out of their minds and grasping at 
any straw of hope. 

As they talked about their parents and 
grandparents searching for them, Lorie and 
Bruce suddenly heard the crackling of twigs 
a few yards ahead. 

Hope sprang up suddenly in their hearts 
again, and as they ran toward the sound 
Bruce cried out, “Daddy, is that you?” 

Suddenly they found themselves just ten 
feet away from a black bear! He was stand- 
ing on his hind feet picking wild raspber- 
ries. The bear was as surprised at seeing 
them as they were terrified to see him. But 
he had had plenty to eat, and on a full stom- 
ach he felt like keeping peace with mankind. 
A few short yaps from Irish, and he dropped 
on all fours and ambled off to find another 
berry patch where he wouldn’t be bothered. 

What a letdown! What a disappointment! 
Not father, but a bear instead! Lorie cried 
until she couldn’t see where she was walking. 
Bruce wiped his eyes on his sleeve and 
choked down a lump in his throat. 

Finally Bruce said, “Look here, Lorie, we 
can’t go on like this. Let’s get hold of our- 
selves. Then let’s pray again.” 

After getting their feelings under con- 
trol, they prayed once more. They rested 
awhile, then went on. They ate some berries 
that they found and drank again from the 
swamps. Irish wasn’t so lucky in his hunting, 
and he became more hungry and tired as 
the day wore on. 

In the afternoon the children spied a fire 
tower. If only they would find a watchman 
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in it! Hope urged their tired feet on. “Hello! 
Hello! Hello there!” Bruce called, and Lorie 
added, “Yoo-hoo!” But no one answered. 
Bruce beat on the metal structure of the 
tower with a stick till the racket startled 
some jays in the treetops close by, but no one 
answered from the tower high above them. 
Another disappointment! 

“Perhaps the watchman doesn’t hear us,” 
Bruce suggested. “It’s a long way up. I'm 
going up to see for sure.” He climbed wearily 
clear to the top, but there was no one there. 

Then he noticed a helicopter, an unusual 
sight in the wilderness, and it was flying 
low over the treetops about two miles away. 


se @*: did not know it was looking for them. 


He scanned the wilderness carefully in 
all directions. He spotted a small lake, and 
by it a narrow dirt road. A road would surely 
bring them to someone’s home, he thought 
hopefully. He hurried down the steps of the 
fire tower to tell Lorie. 

“The road can’t be more than a mile 
away,” he told her. “And a road will take us 
somewhere!” 


They knelt at the bottom step of the fire 
tower and both prayed aloud for help to get 
to the road without losing it, and to get 
safely back to their parents and grandparents 
again. 

It took them nearly an hour to push 
through the thick woods and underbrush to 
the road. But the minute they stepped on 
the road they felt that all their prayers were 
answered. They had no idea which way 
home was, but they followed the road toward 
the lake. 

At the lake they found a man fishing in a 
rowboat near shore. He was so surprised 
when he saw them that he nearly dropped 
his fishing gear into the water. 

“You kids lost?” he yelled, as he rowed 
as quickly as possible to the shore to meet 
them. 

“We were, and I guess we still are,” Bruce 
answered. 

“T'll take you right home in my car,” the 
man said as he beached his boat and scram- 
bled out. “I’m camping just over there. My 
name’s Jack Easton.” To page 19 
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ESMIRELDY 


and the Angel 


By LEILA PETRY 


FSMIRELDY'S gone.” Dad dropped his cap 
on the kitchen table and wearily sat down 
to untie his high-topped shoes. “She hasn’t 
been in at feeding time for the last two 
nights.” 

“Oh, no,” mother thought to herself, “let’s 
not talk about pigs again.” Just a few days 
before, she and dad had had a heated dis- 
cussion on this controversial subject. To- 
night, however, she resolved to sound in- 
terested in the pigs and to say nothing 
against them. 

She loosened the frying potatoes from the 
bottom of the pan with her spatula, reached 
into the cupboard for the green plates, and 
began to set the table. 

“Do you think Esmireldy went out into 
the woods to have her litter of pigs? We've 
been expecting her to have them any time 
now,” she said, picking up dad’s cap and 
hanging it in its place by the door. 

“Most likely. I should have locked her in 
the brood pen sooner, but she’s so hard to 
catch that I put it off. That’s the problem 
with letting pigs run in the wood lot. They 
get too wild to handle easily.” 

“You aren’t going to let her stay out there, 
are you?” 

“No. If she has had her litter, I'd like to 
get them into the shed where it’s warm, and 
where we can keep an eye on them. She 
usually has more than she can feed, so if we 
don’t find them soon, one or two might die,” 
he answered. 

“How are you going to find them?” She 
turned to look at her husband, who was 
fatigued, and yet anxious for the welfare 
of his animals. “There are forty acres in 
that wood lot. You know as well as I do that 
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razor-back sow will choose the very place 
that you wouldn’t think to look.” 

“I know,” dad glumly admitted with his 
chin on his hand. “That is just the problem. 
The only sensible way is to wait until she 
comes in to feed and then follow her to 
her nest. But I can’t watch for her all the 
time. I’ve told Jimmy to keep his eyes open 
for her and follow her if he sees her, but 
since he’s in school most of the time, he 
probably won’t have a chance. If Esmireldy 
doesn’t come by tomorrow, I guess I'll just 
have to go find her.” 

Mother did not want her fifteen-year-old 
son or her husband to have to search forty 
acres of woods for an old sow, especially 
since they were both already overloaded with 
hard work. It would take hours to look in 
just a few places, and even then they prob- 
ably would not find her. Esmireldy and the 
rest of the pigs were a nuisance, she thought, 
and fervently wished to rid the farm of all 
of them. 

But dad, who was not an Adventist, had 
insisted that because the farm was not pros- 
pering and hogs were a valuable cash crop, 
the filthy animals were necessary. Mother 
had objected to the pigs, so he had objected 
to her faith. And when any trouble came to 
their home, he always claimed that it w 
due to those “meddlesome Adventists.’ 
Therefore, mother remained silent. 


A bang of the screen door and the heavy 
tramp of shoes on the back porch interrupted 
her thoughts and told her that Jim had come 
in from milking. Soon he appeared in the 
doorway, the typical farmer’s son. His red 
hair was hanging in his eyes, and his faded 
blue jeans added just the right effect to last 














summer's tan to give him that outdoor look. 
He had carefully removed his muddy shoes 
and now stepped onto the clean kitchen 
floor in his stocking feet. 

“Hi, Mom. What’s for supper?” he asked 
as he went to the sink to wash his hands. 

“Nothing special, Jimmy. Just food.” 

“That suits me fine,” he laughed. “Dad, 
has Esmireldy come in yet?” 

“No.” 

“Today is Thursday, and you first missed 
her last night. That means that she probably 
had her litter early this morning. Right?” 

“Right,” he answered. “If she doesn’t 
come in tomorrow, I’m going to spend Satur- 
day morning looking for her. We have to 
get those little ones in before something hap- 
pens to them.” 

“That’s a lot of territory for you to search 
by yourself. Aren’t you going to get some- 
one to help you?” 

“I wish you’d come with me, but you and 
your mother have to go to church every week 
and show off your religion.” 
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Suddenly Esmireldy turned and saw mother. She squealed with rage and lowered her head to charge. 


“All right boys,” mother interrupted. 
“That’s enough about pigs and religion. 
Let's have supper.” 

Friday morning dawned bright and sunny, 
for which mother was thankful. A pretty 
day always makes work easier, and for 
mother there was a multitude of tasks to be 
finished before sundown. 

After the morning chores were done, and 
Jimmy and his little sister had disappeared 
around the bend in the road to meet the 
school bus, dad went to the neighboring 
farm to help the man with a sick cow, leav- 
ing mother home alone with her work. By 
ten o'clock she had finished the Sabbath 
cleaning and had set the bread dough to rise. 

Before turning to her other tasks, she 
decided to walk out to the chicken house 
to see whether Cockletop’s eggs had hatched. 
She stepped out of the house, across the 
lawn, and through the gate into the barn- 
yard. As she walked past the pigpen she 
heard a grunt and looked around to discover 

To page 16 
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Che (Maes Water 


By RUTH URSULA LUTZ 


ATCH out for the vine, Ruth! You 

almost fell that time!” called Esther to 
her sister as they walked slowly up the wet 
jungle trail. 

“I am trying to be careful, but I can’t 
keep the gnats away,” Ruth replied, some- 
what out of breath. “It would be terrible if 
we should become infected with the very 
disease we have come to cure.” 

“I was thinking the same thing,” Esther 
said, squeezing between two trees in the 
jungle trail. It was the rainy season and the 
gnats were swarming. Many Indian children 
were sick with sore eyes caused by this in- 
sect, and needed treatment. But the girls 
continued in spite of their difficulties. 

Each day Esther, who was a registered 
nurse, and her younger sister, Ruth, made 
the long hike up the trail. Their mother and 
father had come to Central America long ago 
as missionaries. Five years before, they had 
moved to Honduras to work in the moun- 
tain country. There was much to be done, 
and there were many families to be helped. 

The native people who lived back in the 
jungle were poor, ignorant, and needy. Each 
day they would go to the trail and wait for 
Ruth and Esther to come with kind words 
and powerful medicine. Sometimes the girls 
would find some poor person so sick that 
they would need to arrange for him to be 
taker to the hospital sixty miles away. But 
Esther, with Ruth’s eager help, could handle 
most of the diseases, which were primarily 
the result of superstition and lack of clean- 
liness. At this time of the year the most 
common sickness was an eye infection 
brought about by the gnats. 
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“Bad eyes,” the natives called it. 

“Look ahead, Ruth,” called Esther. “A 
group of children is waiting for us already.” 

A wave of joy spread over the faces of the 
little, dark boys and girls when they saw 
Ruth and Esther coming up the trail. Some 
began to run the best they could to meet 
the two white girls. With their hands folded 
as though they were praying, and with their 
heads nodding vigorously, the Indian chil- 
dren said respectfully, “Good morning, 
Sefioritas.” 

“Oh, Esther,” Ruth whispered aside to her 
sister, “there are more children here today 
than there have ever been.” 

“Yes,” Esther answered, looking at these 
poor children—most of them naked, all of 
them dirty. 

“Now, Ruth,” Esther directed, “here are 
some cotton and some sterilized water. You 
may wash the faces of all the children who 
have ‘bad eyes.’ I will see how I can help 
the others.” 

Ruth immediately started to work. Some 
of the poor children’s eyes were entirely shut 
from the pus and dirt. She had to wash them 
before Esther could put in the medicine. 

“Ruth,” Esther called, “you see that boy 
sitting over there on that rock? He is a 
stranger; I have never seen him before. 
Please go and see if you can help him.” 

Ruth glanced up and saw a forlorn little 
creature. “Poor thing, he must be afraid to 
come with the others,” she thought, watching 
him carefully. He wore short pants, ragged 
and dirty; but he had no shirt. Because he 
had not had a bath for a long time, he looked 
darker than he really was. 
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“Hello, little boy,” Ruth greeted him as 
she reached for his hand to help him down 
off the rock. “What's your name?” 

“My eyes. My eyes hurt very much,” he 
said haltingly. 

“Yes, but what’s your name? Where do 
you live? I have never seen you before. Oh, 
your eyes do look bad. But don’t be afraid; 
we are going to help you,” Ruth went on 
encouragingly. Then with a friendly smile 
she urged gently once more, “Now, what's 
your name?” 

“Tomas,” he said finally, still very shy and 
uncertain, “and I live in El Jocote. Oh, 
Sefiorita, my eyes hurt bad like I have sand 
in them.” 

His hands were shaking as Ruth led him 
slowly toward Esther. “Did you come by 
yourself?” she continued. “How far did you 
walk? Weren't you afraid of animals in the 
jungle trails?’ What would you have done 
if some animal had come along your way 
so early in the morning?” 

Tomas looked up at her with a half-smile 
on his face and patiently answered: “Sefio- 


rita, I know the trail very well. My father 
and I hunt this way all the time. This morn- 
ing I could not smell any animals around. 
That is why I was not afraid.” 

Tomas’ nine-year-old mind held many 
secrets about the dense jungle, so to walk 
early in the morning down the wooded trails 
was only daily routine to him. Countless 
superstitions about the white missionaries 
frightened the little lad more than did the 
thought of encountering a poisonous snake. 

“This is Tomas, Esther,” Ruth said, bring- 
ing the boy up to the others. “He came all 
the way from El Jocote on the top of the 
mountain. But look at his eyes, Esther. Do 
you think they can be cured?” 

The young nurse looked down at the un- 
believably dirty face with its poor swollen 
eyes. Both were red and festered; one was 
matted shut. The little fellow looked so 
terrible that it was hard to believe he could 
be cured without losing his eyesight. 

“How long have you been sick?” Esther 
asked him. “Does this eye hurt more than 
the other?” she continued, examining him. 
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“A bath!” Tomas sputtered. “Oh, no! | must not have a bath, for the moon god will punish me if | do.” 
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“Yes, it hurts, Sefiorita,’ Tomas said, still 
shaking like the leaves in his own familiar 
jungle. “I have been sick for a long time. 
Mama put some mashed roots on my eyes, 
but it didn’t help much. Today they hurt 
worse than they ever did.” 

“Oh, yes, Tomas, your eyes are badly in- 
fected,” Esther explained kindly to the 
worried boy. “But we will do all we can to 
help you. I want you to come to the mission 
to stay a couple of days with us until we see 
how well your eyes will be.” 

“To the mission?” Tomas questioned. 
“You mean where the white man lives?” 

“Yes, Tomas. Your eyes need special care. 
If they don’t get it, you could even lose your 
eyesight. It would be terrible to be blind 
the rest of your life, wouldn't it?” 

Tomas shook his head dismally, staring 
down at the ground and nervously making 
marks in the dust with his toes. 

After giving a piece of candy to each of 
the children, Esther and Ruth sent the others 
on their way to the small huts that were their 
homes, urging them to come back the next 
morning for more treatments. 

The children waved, “Adios, Sefioritas,” 
as Ruth and Esther and little Tomas walked 
back down the trail toward the mission. 

It was still early in the morning. The sun 
was just peeking over the mountaintops 
sending its bright warm rays through the 
woods and making each dewdrop sparkle 
like a diamond. A beautiful red-headed 
woodpecker on a tree trunk pecked away for 
his breakfast with an energy that even he 
could find only in the morning. A red parrot 
with a blue tail and a yellow bill squawked 
defiance at the trio for invading his privacy. 

“Mother,” called Ruth and Esther, “come 
and meet Tomas. We found him on the 
trail, and we want to keep him with us 
until his eyes get well.” 

“Oh, yes,” their mother said. “It is a good 
thing you brought him down. Here we can 
keep Tomas away from the gnats. I’m glad 
you came, Tomas. I'll help clean you up.” 

Tomas hardly knew how to act with so 
much attention. Curiously he looked at 
everything around him. 

“Let’s wash his face again very carefully,” 
Esther said, “before we take him down to 
the creek to give him a bath.” 

“A bath!” Tomas sputtered. “With the sick 
water? Oh, no!” he cried, his body trembling 
from head to foot. His head fell and tears 
began to drop onto the floor. 
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“What is the matter, Tomas?” Esther 
asked. “Water is not going to hurt you. It 
is just to clean the dirt from your face and 


y. 

Tomas shook his head. He still did not 
understand. 

“Water!” he exclaimed. “The moon is 
new now, and Mamita [his grandmother} 
said that I must not touch the water because 
our god, the moon, will punish me.” 

Esther, Ruth, and their mother smiled a 
Tomas as they prepared to clean him up! 

“Don't worry, Tomas. Everything we are 
going to do to you is to help your eyes 
get well,” Esther said. “The water will not 
hurt you, even if today is a new-moon day.” 

Tomas’ parents, like most of the natives, 
were very superstitious. The only schooling 
they had ever had was the stories they had 
heard their parents and grandparents tell 
around the fire in the middle of their smoke- 
blackened huts. 

A few minutes later Ruth’s mother ex- 
claimed, “Tomas, you look so different now 
after this good bath! And the clothes the 
girls have fixed for you are ever so much 
nicer. Do you feel better now? How about 
some breakfast, Tomas? Have you eaten this 
morning?” 

Tomas clean, shining face showed in- 
terest and surprise. Food sounded especially 
good, and he squinted hungrily at the cereal 
set before him. He had never seen food like 
it before. But he would not eat while any- 
one watched. As soon as everyone's eyes 
were turned away, however, he greedily 
crammed his mouth full, the one eye that he 
could see with darting continuously about, 
making sure he was not being observed. 

Ruth and Esther did their very best to 
make Tomas feel at home. They taught him 
how to take a bath every day, a very hard 
lesson for him to learn. They also told him 
stories of Jesus, and how to sing, “Si, Cristo 
me ama [“Yes, Jesus loves me”}.” All were 
new for him. He had never heard such de- 
lightful things before. 

“Your bad eye is not so swollen as it used 
to be, Tomas. Does it still hurt?” Esther 
asked a couple days later. 

“No, Sefiorita,” answered Tomas. “Did 
the magic water take all the sand out of 
my eye?” 

Esther nodded her head and smiled at 
him. He was a completely different boy in 
just those two days. How much plain water 


can do for a poor, dirty boy! she thought. 
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Now he was well enough to go home 
again. The only thing he had to remember 
was to come back once a day for more 
medicine. 

“Adidés, Sefioritas,’ Tomas said as he 
started to leave. “Gracias, muchas gracias, 
por todo! [“Thank you, thank you very much 
for everything!”}” 

“Adiés, Tomas. Be sure to come in the 
morning for your next treatment,” Esther 
said as she watched him disappear up the 
jungle trail. 

Esther and Ruth returned to their work 
and almost forgot the incident of Tomas and 
his bad eyes, so busy were they caring for 
the many duties of the day. 

Next morning the dark still lingered 
over the missionaries’ home. Light was just 
breaking over the mountaintops. Everything 
was quiet except for a few birds singing 
mananitas (“early morning songs”). The 
grass was wet with dew, and the air hung 
heavy with a sweet morning fragrance. 

“Esther! Esther!” Ruth called excitedly 
as she ran into her sister’s room. “Listen, can 
you hear something on the porch? What 
can it be out there so early in the morning?” 

“It sounds like people,” Esther replied 
sleepily. “Let’s go and see.” 

Slowly they opened the front door. 

“Oh, no! Who are all those children?” 
they exclaimed, almost in unison. 

“There is Tomas in the center. But, oh, 
their faces!” 

Ruth and Esther could no longer con- 
trol themselves and doubled with laughter 
at the sight before them. 

Tomas, who had been extremely im- 
pressed with the “magic water cure” he had 
received, had dutifully taught his little 
mountain friends how they could enjoy the 
same treatment. There they all were—twelve 
of them—their dirty faces streaked and 
dripping with water. 

But that was not all Tomds had taught 
them. In his simple way he had also given 
them a taste of the water of life, for now 
they began to sing, “Si, Cristo me ama 
{“Yes, Jesus loves me”},” along with him. 

After Tomas received his medicine, he 
and the beaming twelve started for their 
mountain homes. With joyous hearts Ruth 
and Esther listened to their voices echoing 
and re-echoing through the jungle: “Si, 
Cristo me ama, la Biblia dicelo [“Yes, Jesus 
loves me, the Bible tells me so’}.” 

It was good to work in the mission field. 


Birds Fill-in 
By HAZEL WILSON 


Below is a list of well-known and much-loved 
birds. Provide each with a place for a home by put- 
ting the name of each bird in the proper place in 
the drawing. One word has been filled in to get 
you started. 


CATBIRD LARK 


CARDINAL ROBIN 
CHICKADEE MARTIN 
ORIOLE 





Answers on page 22 








Dotty’s Beans 
From page 3 


“Those beans represent little unpleasant 
jobs that will have to be cheerfully per- 
formed,” Mrs. Broome informed her. “Even 
being a missionary is not all glamour. There 
are bound to be dull, uninteresting—but im- 
portant—jobs to be done.” 

Years passed. 

Dotty was riding along in a mission 
truck, bouncing along the jungle path 
toward her first mission station. She could 
scarcely wait to get to the mission and start 
teaching the dark-skinned peoples of Africa 
she had dreamed about so long. Her heart 
was light with eagerness and anticipation, 
but she was brought back to reality by the 
voice of the mission director who was driv- 
ing the truck in which she and her family 
were traveling. 
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“Dotty,” he said, “we have a job all picked 
out for you.” 

Dotty’s heart skipped a beat. “You have? 
What is it?” 

“Well, you see there are several missionary 
children on the station, and since you are a 
trained teacher, we think you would be the 
ideal one to take over the teaching of our 
white children.” 

The world suddenly began to swim be- 
fore Dotty’s eyes. Teach white children 
when all her life she had dreamed of teach- 
ing Africans! Had she traveled halfway 
round the world to teach children just like 
the ones she had taught for years at home? 
It was a horrible disappointment. It was all 
Dotty could do to keep back the tears. 
Then there arose before her mind’s eye a 
pan of beans in her mother’s kitchen when 
she was in her teens. “Those beans repre- 
sent little unpleasant jobs that will have to 
be cheerfully performed,” her mother had 
said. Suddenly she almost laughed. These 
missionary children were her beans. She 
would meet the challenge and face disap- 
pointment as her dear mother had taught 
her to do! 

“We also want you to help with the teach- 
ing of the girls in Class six in the dormi- 
tory,” the mission director was saying. “We 
know that your real reason for coming to 
Africa was to teach Africans.” 

“T'll really love that,’ Dotty said with a 
smile, “and I'll clean beans if they need 
cleaning.” 

The puzzled look on his face sent Dotty 
into gales of merry laughter. “Maybe I 
ought to explain,” she said. And she did. 





Esmireldy and the Angel 
From page 11 


where it came from. There was Esmireldy 
waddling out of the woods and up to the 
feeding trough! 

Many thoughts flashed through mother’s 
mind in that moment—how she disliked 
the sow, how worried her husband was 
about the little pigs, how her son had almost 
promised to go pig hunting on Sabbath, how 
unlikely it was that Esmireldy would come to 
the pig lot again while someone was there 
to see her and follow her, and how much 
work there was left to be done before sun- 
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down. Immediately she made her decision. 
The work could be done later; right now she 
would trail this animal to her nest and then 
come back and tell dad where it was. 

Quickly she turned and almost ran to the 
shed where the food for the livestock was 
kept. As she entered, she glanced around the 
room for something—anything—to feed the 
pig. If she could give her enough to satisfy 
her hunger, she would probably go directly 
back to her litter instead of looking for food 
elsewhere. 

In a far corner mother spotted a pile of 
dried field corn. It took her but a moment 
to go to it, gather the corners of her skirt 
in one hand to form a basket, and begin to 
fill it with the golden ears. Then she hurried 
back to the pig lot. 

One by one she tossed the ears of corn 
over the fence to where Esmireldy was nos- 
ing in the mud. The sow, with what seemed 
a ravenous hunger, seized first one ear and 
then another, shelling them with her teeth 
and devouring the dry kernels. As she ate, 
mother waited. It was not long, however, 
until the animal seemed to have eaten her 
fill, for after nudging a few full ears with 
her nose, she wheeled and walked back into 
the woods. 

Mother waited until Esmireldy was about 
thirty yards away, then opened the gate and 
quietly slipped through. At first she had a 
little difficulty stepping around the mud 
near the feeding trough, but without mishap 
she reached the edge of the woods where 
the ground was firm and dry. 

On they traveled for what seemed to be 
miles—the sow first, not running, but walk- 
ing at a steady, fast pace, and mother follow- 
ing about thirty yards behind, fearful lest 
by a false move she should reveal her pres- 
ence. 

Strange as this procession may have 
looked, the strangest thing to mother was 
that the pig apparently did not notice her, 
but plodded on without looking back. 

Around fallen trees, through thickets, over 
small hills, and down into ravines they 
traveled, until just about a hundred feet 
ahead of them mother saw the nest. It was 
well hidden under a wild blackberry bush 
and protected by a fallen log. 

Esmireldy ran to her piglets and nuzzled 
each one tenderly. But suddenly, for no ap- 
parent reason, she turned and glared di- 
rectly at mother with her tiny, hate-filled 
eyes. The hair on her back bristled. With a 








OUR BEST DIRECTION FINDER 


By Ernest Lloyd 


There is an old picture of a dark, stormy 
night, and a traveler on horseback standing 
up in the stirrups at the crossing of the road, 
4 trying to read the directions on the guide- 
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post. 

His face is eager. You can see him hold- 
ing the lighted match carefully in his hand 
lest the wind blow it out before he has read 
all the directions. 

It was a good thing for him that there 
were directions to guide him, and it is a 
good thing that we have directions, too. 

Where are they? In the Bible. This is 
God's direction finder for us, telling us ev- 
ery day which way to take. Blessed is the 
boy, the girl, who keeps close to the Bible, 
who reads its wonderful stories of other 
boys and girls who were blessed of God 
and honored by Him as they followed the 
directions He gave them. And just as He 
blessed and honored His faithful juniors in 
the long ago, so will He bless the faithful 
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and loyal juniors in these modern days. 








squeal of rage she lowered her head and 
charged as would an angry bull. 

Mother tried to run, but it was too late; 
the pig was too close. Three hundred pounds 
of fury hit her back, knocking her face down 
to the ground. The animal, crushing, tearing, 
biting, seemed determined to kill her. 
Mother could only gasp, “God, help me!” 
And instantaneously, squealing as if in ter- 
ror, Esmireldy fled to her nest. 

For a few moments mother lay where she 
had fallen, able only to breathe a prayer of 
thanksgiving. But as soon as she had re- 
covered somewhat, she began to survey the 
damages. To her amazement not a bone was 
broken. She had accumulated several large 
and painful bruises, five or six minor cuts, 
and many scratches. And her neck was 
bleeding. But that was all. Considering what 
terrible injury the sow could have caused, 
mother again breathed a prayer of thanks 
to God. 

The walk home was long and painful. 


When mother limped into the house, dad 
was there pacing the floor waiting for her. 
He had returned while she was gone, and 
when he could not find her he had begun 
to worry. Now his worries were confirmed. 
At the sight of her he paled. 

“What happened to you?” he gasped. 

He listened intently while with trembling 
lips mother told her experience. He sat a 
moment pondering. Then he spoke. 

“When that pig had you down, she would 
never have left you until you were dead un- 
less something had chased her away. I've 
seen her kill chickens, and nothing I could 
do would stop her. You say you prayed. I 
have to believe that your God sent an angel 
to chase Esmireldy. I can’t deny it. There 
must be something to this religion of yours 
if your God will do that.” 

As he rose to get the first-aid kit he said, 
“By the way, when we sell this new litter, 
we're going to sell Esmireldy and all the rest 
of the pigs with her.” 
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PEN PALS 


John K. Leach, age 13. 1109 Broadway, Niles, 
Michigan, U.S.A. Rocks, coins, stamps, airplanes, 
baseball, ping-pong, chemistry, piano. 

Eulin Pullar, age 15. 1 Bayardo Avenue, Kingston 
10, Jamaica, British West Indies. Reading, outdoor 
games, stamps, post cards. 

Judith Garel, age 16. 27 Seventh Street, Kingston 
12, Jamaica, British West Indies. Stamps, post cards, 
outdoor games, reading. 

Roger Byrd, age 11. P.O. Box 1701, Ft. Myers, 
Florida, U.S.A. Hiking, swimming, biking, canoeing, 
shells, glass painting, reading, trumpet. 

Roberta Jackson, age 13. 4117 264th Street, Alder- 
grove, British Columbia, Canada. Badminton, horses. 

Bruce Leroy Dill, age 13. 1124 W. College Ave- 
nue, Spokane 1, Washington, U.S.A. Swimming, 
camping, fishing, stamps. 

Leon Henifin, age 14. Route 3, Box 1110, Hood 
River, Oregon, U.S.A. Swimming, hiking, horses, na- 
ture study. 

Johnnie Soule, age 10. 28F Miller Road, Bangalore 
1, India. Stamps, cricket, stones, shells, pictures. 

Rita Weisz, age 10. Hurdsfield, North Dakota, 
U.S.A. Sewing, reading, drawing, stickers, biking. 

Linda Wilson, age 11. 411 N. Clinton, Athens, 
Alabama, U.S.A. Swimming, piano, hiking, singing. 

Sanya Srichandra (boy), age 15. 401B Tachlom, 
Smudsacorn, Thailand. Stamps, sports, reading. Can 
correspond in Thai, German, and English. 

Pat McCormick, age 14. P.O. Box 242, Kalispell, 
Montana, U.S.A. Swimming, skating, reading, music. 


Della Blank, age 14. Route 2, Kalispell, Montana, 
U.S.A. Swimming, riding horses, reading, writing 
poetry, painting. 

Charles Jones, 1503 Christi , Philadelphia 46, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Fishing, stamps, basketball, 
stones, dogs, piano, violin, singing, listening to 
spirituals. 

Dora Andrews, age 14. Aleknagik, Alaska, U.S.A. 
Skating, sewing, swimming, shells, stamps. 

Carlos Leer, Box 66, Oranjestad, Aruba, N.A. 
Stamps, painting, reading. 

Linda Kay Nordin, age 12. Route 5, Box 242A, 
Oregon City, Oregon, U.S.A. Roller skating, stamps, 
hiking, swimming, riding horses, reading. 

Marie Jacobs, age 11. Aleknagik, Alaska, U.S.A. 
Fishing, swimming, sewing, skating. 

Anna Kaye Condon, age 11. Route 3, Sykesville, 
Maryland, U.S.A. Reading, hiking, skating, spelling, 
sports, arithmetic, art, horses. 

Judy Brunger, age 13. 427 Del Mar Avenue, Pa- 
cifica, California, U.S.A. Stamps, swimming, sewing, 
skating, biking, singing, cooking, accordion, drawing, 
sports, ice skating. 

Daniel Catli, age 15. Ballesteros, Cagayan, Philip- 
pine Islands. Piano, riding horses, swimming, post 
cards, photos, reading. 

Patricia Jean Palmer, age 12. 66 Kemball Street, 
Ipswich, Suffolk, England. Riding and caring for 
horses, reading. 

Lynn Winters, age 11. 1355 Sheridan Avenue, 
Niles, Michigan, U.S.A. Knitting, cooking, sewing. 

Dennis Bissenger, age 11. 1022 Huntly Road, Niles, 
Michigan, U.S.A. Airplanes, biking, swimming, sports. 

Bea Mary Slater, age 12. 1202 N. 16th, Niles, 
Michigan, U.S.A. Knitting, sewing, cooking, sports. 








The Velvet Skirt 
From page 5 


entirely forgotten about the heat and her 
plan to hurry. However, her song suddenly 
stopped short. Walking toward her was 
someone she knew. She turned her head in 
the other direction and walked a bit faster 
and hoped she would not be recognized by 
the approaching figure, for it was Dot Wat- 
son, the one person she did not wish to meet 
right there. But luck had run out for Mavis 
Stevens that day. What she dreaded, hap- 
pened: Dot saw her. “Hi, there!” Dot said 
gaily. “I’m so happy to see you!” 

“Hello,” answered Mavis weakly. She was 
not happy to see her! 

“Are you in a hurry?” Dot asked. “I hate 
to go shopping alone. I want to go upstairs 
in the department store across the street. 
Mrs. Taylor, the saleslady in the dress de- 
partment, is holding the prettiest blue velvet 
skirt for me. I’m going to wear it to Mar- 
tha’s party if it fits. I had to go to the hos- 
pital to see an aunt or I would have been in 
town sooner.” 
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Mavis knew that she held that very same 
skirt in the box at her side, and she almost 
felt that Dot knew the same thing. Pushing 
the box behind her, she began making ex- 
cuses—saying that her mother was waiting 
for her and she had to hurry home. “I'll see 
you later,” she said, and hurriedly moved on. 

“Well, all right, then,” Dot replied. “I'll 
see you at the party.” This last remark was 
another dreadful reminder of what the box 
at Mavis’ side contained. Slowly she began 
to realize what she had done, but there 
seemed to be no getting out of it now. 

When she had gotten settled on her bus 
and was at last homeward bound, she again 
had time to think of what had taken place 
at the department store. The more she 
thought, the greater grew her sense of guilt. 

By the time she got off at her bus stop, 
tears were beginning to trickle down her 
cheeks. All she could think of was how badly 
she had treated one of her dearest friends 
and how hurt Dot would be when she found 
out that she had plotted against her to get 
the blue velvet skirt. By this time Dot would 
know that the skirt was sold, and was prob- 
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ably thinking that she could never have a 
girl like Mavis for a friend. 

“Why,” said Mavis out loud, as a new 
thought struck her, “she might not even 
speak to me any more, and worst of all she 
might tell Martha and all the other girls 
what I did. Oh, no!” The tears fell faster. 
Mavis now even dreaded showing her mother 
what she had bought. 

No matter how hard she tried, she could 
not get the constantly pounding thoughts 
out of her mind. When finally she did get 
up enough courage to try the skirt on with 
her blue blouse, she was greatly shocked and 
disappointed. The blouse did not match the 
skirt! When she saw her reflection in the 
mirror, she exclaimed out loud, “How terri- 
ble I look! My pretty blouse doesn’t even 
£0, = this skirt. Serves me right for what 
I did!” 

That night she dressed for the party, but 
she wasn’t the least bit excited. “I don’t even 
care to go now,” she said almost in tears. 
Certainly she didn’t have the nerve to wear 
the velvet skirt. Although she had always 
felt before that she looked rather nice in her 
red silk dress, this night it seemed all wrong 
and very uncomfortable. 

It wasn’t easy to convince her mother that 
she preferred not to wear the lovely garment 
she had purchased for that very occasion. 
Mother would have understood clearly had 
she known the true reason the skirt was left 
hanging in the closet unworn. She would 
have known, too, how to go about straighten- 
ing out the tangled situation, but Mavis 
didn’t feel brave enough yet to confess her 
meanness. 

The party had not been in progress long 
before it became clear that the saleslady had 
not told Dot who had bought the skirt, but 
had explained only that it had been sold by 
mistake. And even though Mavis heard Dot 
telling Martha all about the unfortunate 
“mistake” and knew that her friend had not 
found out her wrong deed, the good time 
she might have had at the party was com- 
pletely ruined. 

Neglected, the lovely velvet skirt hung 
among all the other clothes in the closet. 
Every time Mavis saw it, she thought un- 
happily of the money she had wasted, her 
selfishness, the greed she had had in her 
heart, and the jealousy that had overcome 
her. Just the thought of wearing the blue 
skirt made her know she could never tell 
another lie, never be jealous of anyone again. 





Animals 
July 
16. 2 Kings 2:24 Bears punish children 
17. Isa. 11:6 A child leading wild animals 
18. Isa. 11:7 Cow and bear feed together 
19. 1 Sam. 15:22 Better to obey than sacrifice 
20. Isa. 65:25 Animals dwell together 
21. Lev. 11:6 The rabbit is unclean for food 
22. Matt. 21:5 Christ rode on a colt 








Blueberries and Swamp Water 
From page 9 


The children looked where he pointed, 
and through the trees they could see a tent 
and the man’s car. But Lorie remembered 
that her parents had said they should never 
ride with strangers. 

“We can walk,” she said. “If you can just 
tell us which way to go to get to our grand- 
father’s house, we'll stay right on the road 
and not get off it once!” 

“You're the Colfax kids?” the man ques- 
tioned. “Bruce and Lorie Colfax?” 

“How did you know our names?” Bruce 
asked cautiously. 

The man could tell by their torn clothes 
and untidy appearance that they had been in 
the woods for a long time. “I’ve been hearing 
about you since Tuesday morning on my bat- 
tery radio. There are police, three hundred 
men, some planes, and a helicopter all out 
searching for you right now,” he answered. 

“I knew daddy and grandfather would 
start looking for us,” Lorie cried. “But we 
must have been going away from them all 
the time.” 

They were walking with the man toward 
his tent as they talked. “You are about ten 
miles from home,” he informed them. 

“Tl get you there in a hurry. Your parents 
must be frantic. The radio said they haven’t 
slept a wink since you were lost.” 

As the children climbed into his car, the 
man reached into his tent and brought out 

To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Lesson theme for the third quarter: “Lessons From the Gospel of John." 


lV—Jesus and 


the Samaritan 


Woman 


(July 22) 


Memory VERSE: “Whosoever drinketh of the 
water that I shall give him shall never thirst; 
but the water that I shall give him shall be in 
him a well of water springing up into everlast- 
ing life’ (John 4:14). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read these two passages in the story about the 
woman of Samaria, in John 4:5-15, 39-42. Read 
the memory verse several times, and review it 
daily. 


SUNDAY 


A Rest by a Well 


Open your Bible to John 4. 

After cleansing the Temple in Jerusalem and 
talking with Nicodemus, Jesus and His disciples 
left Jerusalem to go to Galilee, and on their 
way they passed through Samaria. This was un- 
friendly country, for the Jews and the Samari- 
tans were hostile to one another. They traded 
with each other, but that was as far as they 
would go. Look in verses 5 and 6 and find to 
what place they came and what Jesus did there. 

As He rested, a Samaritan woman bearing a 
waterpot came up to the well and drew water. 
Jesus saw in her a soul more in need of the 
refreshing water of life than of the water in 
Jacob’s well. He alone could give her that wa- 
ter, but instead of offering it to her, He asked 
a favor, and thus opened the way for friendly 
conversation. Find what the favor was, in 
verse 7. 
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The woman was surprised that a Jew should 
speak to a Samaritan. Look in verse 9 and see 
what she said. 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
83. 


THINK how tactful Jesus was in befriending 
the Samaritan woman. 


Pray that you may be tactful and consid- 
erate always. 


MONDAY 


Living Water 


Open your Bible to John 4. 


Jesus did not directly answer the woman of 
Samaria’s question. Find what He said, in 
verse 10. 

Although the woman did not understand 
Christ’s words, she was aware that they had a 
solemn meaning. She changed from her light 
manner to a more serious one with her next 
question. Look in verses 11 and 12 and see 
what it was. Now read Christ’s reply, in verses 
13 and 14, 

“He who seeks to quench his thirst at the 
fountains of this world will drink only to thirst 
again. Everywhere men are unsatisfied. They 
long for something to supply the need of the 
soul. Only One can meet that want. The need 
of the world, ‘The Desire of all nations,’ is 
Christ. The divine grace which He alone can 
impart is as living water, purifying, refreshing, 
and invigorating the soul.”"—The Desire of 
Ages, p. 187. 
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As the woman listened she felt in herself a 
longing for that water which was ever satisfy- 
ing. She had been drinking from the wells of 
worldly pleasure, but she had found no lasting 
satisfaction. Read verse 15 and see how she ex- 
pressed her desire for the water of life Jesus 
had to offer. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
184, par. 3; p. 187, par. 1. 

Tuink! Are you looking for the joys that 
come from following Jesus or for the unsatisfy- 
ing pleasures the world offers? 


& Pray to accept the living water Jesus offers. 
TUESDAY 


A Life of Sin Revealed 


Open your Bible to John 4. 

Instead of telling her how she could obtain 
the water of life that satisfies, Jesus told the 
woman to go and bring her husband. But she 
replied that she did not have a husband. Christ’s 
comment on her reply startled her. Read what 
He said, in verse 17, last part, and verse 18. 

“The listener trembled. A mysterious hand 
was turning the pages of her life history, bring- 
ing to view that which she had hoped to keep 
forever hidden. Who was He that could read 
the secrets of her life? There came to her 
thoughts of eternity, of the future judgment, 
when all that is now hidden shall be revealed. 
In its light, conscience was awakened.”—The 
Desire of Ages, pp. 187, 188. 

Her next words showed she realized that this 
Jewish traveler was not an ordinary man. Find 
what these words were, in verse 19. 

If this Man knew the secrets of her life, she 
thought He then must be a prophet. 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
187, pars. 4, 5 


The Samaritan woman soon found out that Jesus knew 
all about her. He knows all about you and me too! 


































































































THINK how well Jesus can read our thoughts 
and see our actions, 


Pray to live in such a way that you will not 
need to be ashamed of having Jesus know the 
details of your life. 


WEDNESDAY 
True Worship 


Open your Bible to John 4. 


When the woman of Samaria realized that 
Jesus was a prophet, she brought up a question 
that was often discussed among the Samaritans. 
Look in verse 20 and see what that was. 

When Ezra led in the rebuilding of the Tem- 
ple, the Samaritans were refused the privilege 
of helping in the work. As a result, they cher- 
ished enmity toward the Jews, and they built 
a rival temple on Mount Gerizim. Although 
this temple had been destroyed, they still clung 
to the ritual of Moses, but they also worshiped 
idols. Read what Jesus said about true worship, 
in verses 21 to 24. 

“Not by seeking a holy mountain or a sacred 
temple are men brought into communion with 
heaven. Religion is not to be confined to ex- 
ternal forms and ceremonies. The religion that 
comes from God is the only religion that will 
lead to God. In order to serve Him aright, we 
must be born of the divine Spirit. This will 
purify the heart and renew the mind, giving us 
a new capacity for knowing and loving God. It 
will give us a willing obedience to all His re- 
quirements. This is true worship. It is the fruit 
of the working of the Holy Spirit.”—-The Desire 
of Ages, p. 189. 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
88. 
TuInE! When you worship God do you do it 


as a matter of custom and form or from your 
heart? 


Pray that you may be a sincere worshiper. 


THURSDAY 







Sharing Her Faith 


Open your Bible to John 4. 


Christ’s words had their effect upon the 
woman of Samaria. This Jewish traveler who 
had spoken to her beside the well had been re- 
vealed to her as a prophet, and now she saw 
Him as more than a prophet, as her Saviour, 
the Messiah who could give her what her soul 
thirsted for. Find what she said and what 
Jesus said in reply, in verses 25 and 26. 

“As the woman heard these words, faith 
sprang up in her heart. She accepted the won- 
derful announcement from the lips of the di- 
vine Teacher.”-——The Desire of Ages, p. 190. 

Just then the disciples returned with the food 
they had bought in the village. They were sur- 
prised to see Jesus speaking to a woman of the 
despised race, and surprised to see the expres- 
sion of joy that had taken the place of the 
weariness that had shown on His face when 
they left Him. To be able to point someone to 
the way of salvation was more to Him than 
water and food. 

Find, in verses 28 and 29, what the woman 
did when she returned to the village. 

As a result of her testimony some of the men 
of the village went to find Jesus and to beg Him 
to stay and teach them. Find, in verses 40 to 42, 
whether Jesus stayed and what was the result. 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
195. 
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TuHINK! Do you share your faith with others? H 
3 * to eat. There was ! 
Pray that your words and ways may cause blueberry snd for dessert! 


others to want to seek the Christ you worship. b ja ian your bs 1. pails of blue- 
erries, mother exp ained. 


FRIDAY : 
It was a grateful family that bowed heads 
WHAT DO YOU REMEMBER ABOUT for the blessing. Afterward, Lorie said softly, 
: The relations of the Jews toward the Samari- “We prayed sO many times.” 
ans? A pe . c 
7 tiie iene Daddy replied, “So did we. So many, many 
The living water Jesus offers? rayers, and the ‘i 
Wuat caused the woman of Samaria to think — y es - heen. savmered. 
of Christ as & peenat? NOTE: Bruce and Lorie would not have 


Wuat caused her to realize that He was more _ had this frightening experience i 
than a prophet, that He was the Messiah? obeyed th 8 le: on, a : ra on 
Is there danger that we might look on Jesus y © cue: en you are lost stay 


= only a wonderful prophet and forget that He where you are. If they had stayed where they 
A ge ye Baca nil of Samaria share her Wet When they first realized they could not 
faith? see their grandfather's house, they would 
How can you share your faith? have been found before suppertime. It’s a 
Review the memory verse. good rule to remember if you are ever lost 
—STAY WHERE YOU ARE! A search 


party will find you much quicker if you do. 





Blueberries and Swamp Water 


From page 19 Answers to Birds Fill-in 


an unopened loaf of bread. “Here,” he said, 
“this might taste good to you. Eat it all if 
ou like.” 

: It tasted like pie, cake, and candy all at | Oo | R| | | 0 
once! Irish got his full share, and the three 
of them ate the whole loaf, including the 
end crusts. 

In no time at all Mr. Easton reached 
grandfather's home. Mother and grand- 
mother were the only ones there, keeping 
tearful watch by the telephone and radio. 
What joy when Bruce and Lorie rushed in 
the front door! 

Grandmother tried to give Mr. Easton a 
generous reward for bringing the children | © | ca 
home, but he brushed it away. “I wouldn't 
think of taking a reward for helping these 
youngsters,” he said. It sounded as if his 
voice was choking, and it looked as if his M 
eyes were misty. “When I think what could 
have happened ” but he said no more. 

The police were quickly notified, and all 
the searchers were called back. By the time 
daddy and grandfather reached home, Lorie 
and Bruce had taken baths and were ready COVER PICTURE by Ewing Galloway @® 





From page 15 
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wwe and Share Shis 
(Better Way! 


Reading fun for 
JUNIOR YOUTH 


Give a six-month subscription to 
the JUNIOR GUIDE to your jun- 
ior friends. 


JUNIOR GUIDE is 


% A 24-page weekly journal for 
junior youth 

* Areal guide 

%* Filled with interesting character- 
building stories 

%* Up to date 

% Easy to read 

% A journal of which we are justly 
proud 





More than 40,000 enthusiastic readers. Junior youth love their JUNIOR GUIDE. 
' Color in three issues a month. Action stories for holding young reader interest. 
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Animals of the Bible, No. 4-By Harry Baerg 


COPYRIGHT © 1961 BY THE REVIEW AND HERALD, ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


THE CONY 


“The conies are but a feeble 
folk, yet make they their houses ©@ 
the rocks” (Prov. 30:26). 

The cony mentioned in the Bi- 
ble is not a rabbit, but the Syrian 
hyrax, an animal similar to the 
rabbit in size and feeding habits. 
It lives in the fastnesses of the 
rocks and as Solomon quotes from 
Agur it is “exceeding wise” in pro- 
tecting itself from its enemies. 
According to hunters it is difficult 
to shoot or trap since it is ex- 
tremely watchful. The South Afri- 
can species, called a dassie, lives 
on the “kopjes” (rocky knolls) 
of the veldt. In Central Africa the 
dendrohyrax lives in tall trees. 


In Leviticus 11:5 the cony is said to chew its cud. It 
appears to, but is actually just sharpening its teeth as rab- 
bits also do. These animals have to do this to keep their 
cutters sharp and short. 


Though it resembles a rodent the hyrax is in an 
order by itself because of its peculiar tooth-and- 
toe structure. Mammologists believe it belongs 
somewhere between the elephant and the sea 
cow in their system of classification. What ap- 
pear to be toenails are actually small hoofs, they 
say. The Syrian hyrax has a light patch of hair 
on its back that surrounds a large scent gland. 
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